The Imagists and their Bequest
But for all the splendour, the horror, the grace of the finest
passages, for all that they show the poet capable of the most
fastidious lyricism and the most furious invective, the Cantos
are ineffective as an entity. Pound has stretched his theory of
the co-existence of many times too far. He does not move back
and forth in history and mythology with the bewildering
speed of Joyce in his Work in Progress^ but too often he seems
to be walking forward with his eyes turned in the other direc-
tion. Moreover, he is so outraged by what he sees around him
that he must hark back, only to breathe, only to wash his eyes
clean, to Homer and Ovid and to Bertran de Born, and the
present is a blurred palimpsest. There is indeed only one real
time in the Cantos: the past.
"What Pound has achieved in the best of them and in those
superb lyrics which lack the faults of his more ambitious per-
formance is to re-create lost worlds. He has beyond any con-
temporary the Pygmalion touch. The poets who have learned
most from him, Archibald MacLeish, who not seldom may be
thought of as a modern Odysseus invoking another Elpenor,
William Carlos Williams, Basil Bunting, Ernest Walsh, for
all their differences, are alike in an intensity that demands
accuracy of expression, in the gift for discriminating and con-
veying atmosphere:
Butte no cigar wude taste gude inn the sam room
With a bowl of gold-fish ...
for that clarity which is the logic of the emotions rather than
of the intellect Conquistador might not have been written, cer-
tainly it would not speak so eloquently with the mouth of a
dead man, if Pound's Personae had not spoken first.
Because imagism came to denote a small circle of people
experimenting with modes of writing that are no longer new,
the term has fallen into disrepute. Moreover, by this time it
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